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VII.— A NEW ITALIC DIVINITY. 

[plate] 

A bronze strainer {colum) of beautiful form, fine workmanship, 
and great antiquity has recently come into the archaeological 
collection of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 
According to the report of the Italian antiquarian who was 
offering it for sale in March, 1906, it was privately excavated 
near Cortona not long before that date. The strainer was com- 
monly used in antiquity and was frequently represented on Greek 
vases and in Etruscan paintings and reliefs, especially in the 
hands of cup-bearers at banquets. Examples may be seen in 
Furtwangler-Reichhold,GriechischeVasenmalerei,Taf.84; Hart- 
wig, Die Griechische Meisterschalen, xxiv, and Monumenti 
Antichi, IX, pi. 13. Martial (xiv, 103) speaks of this utensil as 
colum nivarium, because it was often filled with snow, so that 
it served not only as a strainer for wine, but also as a cooler at 
the same time. The present specimen consists of a circular bowl 
(13.7 cm. in diameter, including the margin — itself 1.1 cm. — and 
4.9 cm. deep in the centre), on one side of which extends the 
handle, and on the other, directly opposite, a shorter projection 
similar to a handle cut in such a way as to make a long, narrow 
loop. The total length from the end of the handle to the tip of 
the loop is 30.8 cm. The two strips of metal which form the 
sides of this loop are bent at the end to the degree of a right 
angle and are united by a small rectangular plate (1.6x1.9 cm.), 
which lies in the same plane as the level of the strainer itself. 
The handle gradually broadens toward the end and then is sud- 
denly cut away to a very narrow tongue of metal, whose unfin- 
ished curve and roughly broken end show clearly that originally 
there was a hook of graceful form by which the strainer could be 
suspended. The perforations in the bottom form a regular 
pattern, consisting of a series of eleven concentric circles, the 
outermost of which is separated from the others by about twice 
the usual distance. With the exception of the broken hook at 
the end of the handle and slight cracks in the perforated bottom, 
the vessel is in a state of perfect preservation and still bears 
witness to the skill of the workman who beat the whole out of 
one sheet of bronze. 
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Ancient strainers or colanders are fairly common in the 
museums of Europe and this one would require no comment if it 
had not distinguishing features of its own. The type with handle 
on one side and projection opposite ending in a rectangular plate 
is comparatively rare and seems to belong only to Central Italy 
and especially to Etruria. In 1727 a strainer of exactly the same 
form was found near Montepulciano and presented to the Museo 
delP Accademia Etrusca di Cortona in which it is still preserved. 
A description and drawing of it were published by F. Venuti, 
Sopra i coli vinarii, in Saggi di Dissertazioni Accademiche di 
Cortona, 1, 1735, p. 80. In that case the hook, which is unin- 
jured, bends in graceful curves and ends in an ornamental knob. 
Other examples of the same type are published in Monumenti 
Antichi, IX, pi. IV, 20 and xi, 9 from Arcevia; one is preserved in 
the museum at Viterbo, two at Bologna, two at Volterra, one, 
considerably smaller, in the British Museum (Room of Greek 
and Roman Life, sec. 33), one in the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, and four in the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican 
(cf. Mus. Greg., 1, 52, 2 and Bull. d. Istit., 1857, pp. 33 and 131). 
Two of the latter, found at Bolsena in the excavations of about 
fifty years ago, bear on the under side of the handle in Etruscan 
characters the word SVTHINA, which was interpreted by 
Deecke as equivalent to sepulcralis (Etrusk. Forsch. u. Stud., 1, 
p. 95) and by Pauli as signifying " Eigentum " (Etrusk. Stud, in, 
p. 37 f.). Compare Torp, Etrusk. Beitrage, n, 1903, p. 28, and 
Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa, vi, 1907, 790. 

The broad, flat projection opposite to the handle, found on all 
the strainers mentioned, is considered by E. Brizio (Mon. Ant., 
ix, 772) as nothing but a support to rest on one side of the vessel 
into which wine was being poured, while the handle, also flat, 
rested on the other. But this does not account for the small 
rectangular plate, which was probably intended to serve as a 
hook for the suspension of the strainer, when not in use, from 
the lip of the jar or pitcher. At all events, experiment proves 
that it admirably answers this purpose. 

The most interesting and important feature of this bronze is 
the fact that it was dedicated to a goddess, probably in gratitude 
for an abundant yield in the vineyard. The dedication of a 
strainer was a not uncommon practice among the Greeks, who 
usually inscribed the name of the divinity in the genitive or dative 
case on the handle. Examples may be seen in Charles Waldstein, 
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Argive Heraeum, pi. cxxv, ras "Hpa?, and in C. Carapanos, Dodone 
et ses ruines, pi. xxiv, Ail Nato>. In the present case, however, the 
inscription is found on the flat margin of the bowl and runs more 
than half around its circumference. The letters, cut in archaic 
style, extend from edge to edge of the margin, and read as 
follows : 

SMRO-M/VTRE-MVRHAIA 

Close parallels to this form of dedication are not lacking : e.g., 
C. I. L., x, 3807, IVNONE LOVCINA TVSCOLANA SACRA 
(Capua), and ib. xi, 6301, MATRE MATVTA DONO DEDRO 
(Pisaurum). The latter, together with the other dedicatory 
inscriptions of the grove of Pisaurum, Mommsen assigned to the 
latter half of the third century B. c. (C. I. L., I, p. 33), and 
Ritschl to a period even earlier (Opusc. IV, 408, unstreitig vor das 
sechste Jahrhundert). To the same century without doubt 
belongs the bronze tablet recently found at Norba with the 
dedication IVNONE- LVCINA | DONO- PRO | C* RVTILIO- P- F 
(Not. d. Scav., 1903, p. 256). To cite parallels for the omission 
of final - m in SACRO and other examples of these forms of the 
dative, which are so well established for Latin of the archaic 
period, is unnecessary. The -e form in consonant stems may be 
in some cases dialectal (Umbrian) but is not necessarily so (cf. 
Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 387). 

Anyone who examines the characters on the Mater Mursina 
bronze can have no doubt of its great antiquity. The angular 
forms of S and C, the short, almost horizontal finishing stroke of 
R, the A with broken cross-stroke, the O slightly open at the 
top, 1 and the N with its first stroke somewhat oblique, together 
with the consistently archaic character of the inscription, all point 
to a period not later than 200 b. c, and in all probability con- 
siderably earlier. Compare Ritschl, Opusc. iv, 386 and 703 ; 
Mommsen, Unterital. Dialekte, p. 29. A close palaeographical 

1 Another example of O left slightly open at the top is seen on the bronze 
from Nemi, which was recently published by Dr. Ghislanzoni in Bull. Comm. 
Arch., 1907, p. 103. In the illustration which accompanies the present paper 
the O appears to be completely closed, but on the bronze itself there is a small 
space at the top where no incision is perceptible. I may add that the negative 
from which the plate was made was not retouched or tampered with in any 
way, nor was the bronze prepared for the photographer in order more clearly 
to bring out the inscription. 
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comparison with early dated inscriptions, especially with those 
found on coins (e. g. y Ritschl, P. L. M. E., vi, 17, 18 ; vn, 23-30; 
cf. also xlviii, A and xli, b), and with the earliest of the Scipio- 
elogia, which antedates 200 b. c, warrants us in assigning our 
inscription to the latter half of the third pre-Christian century. 

As regards the goddess herself, her attributes, and the local 
extension or limitation of her cult, we are completely in the dark. 
She may represent a type entirely unknown to us, or she may 
have been a divinity that we know quite well by some other 
designation, possibly one of the numerous Italic goddesses of 
Fortune, revered in many places under various names, which 
were recently discussed by G&brici (Mon. Ant., xvi, 1906, 232 f.). 
Fortuna herself was sometimes conceived as a mother goddess, 
and many other female divinities were regularly or occasionally 
called mater: Ceres Mater, Mater Matuta, Iuno Seispes Mater 
Regina (C. I. L., xiv, 2090), Lua Mater (Liv. xlv, 33), and the 
Umbrian Cupra Mater will at once occur to everyone. Indeed, 
it is fairly well established that in early times the word mater as 
an epithet of female divinities was widespread (Preller-Jordan, 
1, p. 56, a. 2; Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus, p. 23). 

There is, then, nothing remarkable in the fact that our goddess 
of the third century B. C. is called mater) the real difficulty lies 
in the epithet Mursina, which does not carry its meaning on its 
face as does Matuta. At first glance one is inclined to connect 
the word with Mvpo-lvr) ^vppivrj) and to regard it as an epithet of 
Venus, the goddess of the myrtle. It has been suggested above 
that the most plausible reason for the dedication of a wine strainer 
would be gratitude for an abundant yield in the vineyard, and 
such reverence would most naturally be paid to Venus, whose 
early association with the cultivation of the vine is well known. 
This association seems to have arisen in the first instance from 
the fact that the two most ancient Roman temples of Venus, the 
one in luco Libitinae and the other ad circum maximum, were 
dedicated on the nineteenth of August, the day of the Vinalia 
rustica, which was originally sacred to Jupiter, but thereafter 
assumed rather the character of a festival of Venus. The fact 
that both temples were dedicated on the same day of the year is 
scarcely a coincidence, and the selection was made doubtless 
because Venus was the goddess of the garden (Varro, R. R., 
1, 1, 6; L. L., vi, 20) and therefore in all probability of the vine- 
yard as well (cf. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus, p. 235). At all 
31 
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events, the association of Venus with the Vinalia and with wine 
was established early and was not allowed to lapse. Ovid, for 
example, asks (Fast., IV, 877) Cur igitur Veneris festum Vinalia 
dicant, Quaeritis ?, referring to the other celebration, in April, and 
an inscription scratched on a Pompeian wine jar (C. I. L., iv, 2776) 
definitely connects the goddess of the garden with wine: Presta 
mi sinceru(m), sic te amet que custodit ortu(m) Venus. That 
Venus was sometimes called mater and was worshipped also 
under another name, we learn from Cassius Hemina (reported by 
Solinus 2, 14), who says that when Aeneas landed in Italy in agro 
Laurenti posuisse castra : ubi dum simulacrum, quod secum ex 
Sicilia advexerat, dedicat Veneri matri quae Frutis dicitur, a 
Diomede Palladium suscepit. It is quite possible, then, that 
Mater Mursina is but another name for Venus, the goddess of 
the myrtle, of the garden, and of the vine, to whom the owner of 
a vineyard in grateful recognition of her favors in the past and 
doubtless also in hope of those to come, dedicated this strainer, 
at once the most graceful and the most characteristic of his 
utensils. 

While the identification of Mater Mursina with Venus is quite 
possible, it seems far more likely that beneath the word Mursina, 
which is apparently a secondary formation, there lies either a 
local or a personal name. The town of Mursa in Pannonia, 
founded by Hadrian, is, of course, too far away and too late in 
time to be considered seriously in this connection, but there may 
well have been in Etruria another town or a hill with the same or 
a similar name. A goddess worshipped there would have been 
popularly known as Dea Mursina or Mater Mursina. Instances 
of local designations of this character for divinities are fairly 
numerous ; e. g., Hercules Musinus (C. I. L., xi, 3778), Iuppiter 
Capitolinus, Venus Erucina y and Mater dea Baiana (C. I. L., 
X, 3698). In the last case it should be observed that the usual 
name of the goddess (Cybele) is omitted. 1 If such a town or hill 
did not exist — and there is no trace of any — then we can find the 
basis of Mursina in the gens Mursia> which is attested in six 
inscriptions (C. I. L., 111, 4247 ; v, 56 ; vi, 975, 1056, 1058, 22732), 
though none of them seems to belong to Etruria. In spite of the 
absence of direct evidence, it may well be that the gens Mursia 
was of Etruscan origin — W. Schulze, lat. Eigennamen, p. 196, 

1 Instances of this sort are not rare in the literature, e. g., mater 
Statius, Silv., ill, 4, 88 and dea Praenestina in Ovid, Fast. VI, 62. 
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does not definitely declare himself on this point — and that one of 
the Mursii had built or dedicated a temple to a goddess revered 
in or near Cortona (Minerva? cf. C. I. L., xi, 1906), who there- 
after was locally known as Mater Mursina. This is exactly what 
took place at Aquinum, if we are to believe the usually accepted 
explanation of the epithet Helvina (Iuv. 3, 319 ad Helvinam 
Cererem), which Mommsen connected with the gens Helvia or 
Elvia (on C. I. L., x, 5382). Schulze (1. L, p. 561), on the other 
hand, assumes a local name, Helvium, connected with Helvius, as 
the basis of Helvina. If this is the correct solution of the prob- 
lem, we may be dealing, as before suggested, only with a hitherto 
unknown and purely local designation of a divinity, whose usual 
name — possibly quite familiar to us — does not appear in our 
inscription. 

Whether, then, Mater Mursina is an entirely new early Roman 
divinity, whose name must be added to the already long list, or 
whether she is Venus, goddess of the myrtle (^vpo-iVi?), or whether 
she is Fortuna, Minerva, or other deity, especially revered in 
some unknown place which gave her the epithet Mursina, or in 
a temple dedicated by a member of the gens Mursia, one cannot 
determine without more evidence from another inscription or 
from some other source. Yet at least our bronze has brought to 
light a new divine name for the consideration of the grammarian 
and the student of ancient Roman religion. 1 

Harry Langford Wilson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

1 The inscription, together with a photograph of the Mater Mursina bronze , 
will appear in the new edition of C. I. L., I, 2, pars prior, no. 580, p. 434, of 
which an advance sheet has just reached me by the courtesy of the editor, 
Dr. Ernst Lommatzsch. He suggests independently the explanation which 
has for some time seemed to me the most plausible, and also brings forward 
one point which had not occurred to me (coscinomantia). I print his own 
words: Haud scio an subsit nomen loci ignoti, cognatum ut videtur cum 
gente Mursia. Dedicavit fortasse vindemiator ob vindemiae fertilitatem, nisi 
cogitandum de genere vaticinationis qualis est coscinomantia. Professor F. 
Buecheler then adds a note embodying the theory which I already had in mind 
when it was suggested to me in correspondence first by the late Professor 
Minton Warren of Harvard University, and later by Professor Carl Robert of 
Halle : idem est fivpaivy ac fivppivr), nee Mursinam difFerre puto a murrina 
potione uvaque. huius alriov myrtus Veneri sacra, Murteae Veneris sacellum 
ad circum, Veneris feriae Vinalia. 



